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Socialized Practice 


of Medicine Urged 


Wilbur Committee Favors Establish- 
ment of Medical Centers and 
Group Payment Plan 


WOULD CUT PRIVATE PRACTICE 


Costs of Medical Care 
Would Be More Equally 
Distributed 


But 


Millions of people in this country are 
receiving inadequate medical care. Hun- 
dreds of thousands are dying each year 
from diseases which could be cured or 
prevented by proper treatment. Tuber- 
culosis and cancer take more American 
lives annually than did the guns of the 
World War. Nearly 150,000 babies died 
last year before reaching the age of one. 
Yet, the nation’s health bill for 1929 was 
more than $3,500,000,000—an average of 
about $30 for every man, woman and 
child in the country. 


Committee’s Work 


These are but a few of the salient rev- 
elations made public a short time ago by 
the Committee on the Costs of Medical 
Care. This committee has just completed 
a five-year study of health conditions, 
medical needs and practices of the United 
States. It has been working under the 
chairmanship of Ray Lyman Wilbur, sec- 
retary of the interior and himself a physi- 
cian. It has spent more than $1,000,000 in 
carrying on the survey, the money having 
been supplied by eight philanthropic or- 
ganizations. The committee is made up of 
prominent physicians, dentists, economists, 
public health officers, social workers and 
representatives of the general public. 

The committee has sought to solve one 
of America’s most pressing problems. It 
has tried to find a way of making avail- 
able to the masses of the people the vast 
knowledge and facilities now possessed by 
medical science. “Human life in the 
United States is being wasted, as reck- 
lessly, as surely, in times of peace as in 
times of war,” declares the committee. 
“Thousands of people are sick and dying 
daily in this country because the knowl- 
edge and facilities that we have are inade- 
quately supplied. We must promptly put 
this knowledge and these facilities to 
work.” The principal difficulty at present 
lies in the fact that people cannot afford 
to pay for the medical attention which 
they need. They are unable to purchase 
the services offered by the army of doc- 
tors, nurses, dentists and others who de- 
vote their time to the prevention and cure 
of disease. 

Thoughtful citizens have long been in- 
terested in this problem. Its seriousness 
1s scarcely apparent on the surface for an 
examination of the amount spent by the 
average individual or the average family 
for medical care does not reveal the 
true condition in all, or even in a ma- 
jority of, cases. The average annual 
outlay of more than $100 per family 
would in itself constitute a severe hard- 
ship to most people because four-fifths of 
the wage earners in normal times receive 
less than $2,000 a year. One-fourth of all 
the families have an income of $1,400 or 
less. But that is not half the story. These 
costs are not equally distributed among 

(Concluded on page 8, column 1) 
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THE FIRST CHRISTMAS 


An illustration from ‘‘Come Christmas,” by Lesley Frost (Coward-McCann). 








A Christmas Thought 





Christmas is traditionally a day of gladness and good cheer. At its best it is a day 
when we forget the controversies of the political arena and the humdrum of our 
everyday individual lives. Our thoughts take color from the gayety of the decorations, 
the brightness of the lights. 


crowds. 


We are energized by the hurry and bustle of holiday 
We are thinking of gifts, and from the act of giving experience the pleas- 
ures of whole-souled unselfishness. And so we have learned to look forward eagerly 
to this holiday season as a time when we enjoy the simple pleasures of friendliness and 
generosity. But what of Christmas, 1932? The people of America and the world are 
passing through a distressing ordeal. Ten million are without work. Millions are with- 
out the necessities of life. Can there still be Christmas cheer under these circum- 
stances? In many cases the joys and benefits of Christmas will, no doubt, be denied. 
There is no use to talk about good cheer and generosity in the face of hunger or bitter 
anxiety. This fact must not be forgotten by those who are better situated. There 
is an inescapable obligation upon each of us to bring about social conditions which will 
provide a greater measure of security for all. To ignore this obligation is to make 
a mockery of every Christian pretension. But there are millions who are well above 
the hunger line. They have been worried about material possessions which are not 
essential to happiness. They still have the opportunity of enjoying the pleasures of 
unselfish association with their friends. They may still enjoy that finest of Christian 
virtues—altruistic living. They are still in a position to distill from the Christmas 
season the most precious contribution which it has to offer. They may give them- 
selves to reflection concerning the true bases of happiness. They may learn some- 
thing in these times of adversity about the philosophy of Him in whose name they 
celebrate the Christmas festival; they may learn the meaning of the teaching which 


places spiritual above material possessions in the scale of human values. 


———————— 


British Debt Reply 
Is Coldly Received 


Second Appeal for Postponement of 
December 15 Payment Meets 
Opposition in Congress 


FRENCH ALSO DISPATCH NOTE 


Both Countries Present Facts 
to Show Why They Feel 
Delay Necessary 


“Pay or default!” Such has been the re- 
action of congressional leaders to the re- 
quests made by European countries for a 
postponement of their war debt payments, 
due December 15. The principal debtors, 
Great Britain and France, have twice dur- 
ing the past month asked the United 
States not to insist on debt payment at 
this time and to reconsider, with a view 
to revision, the existing debt agreements. 
But foreign pleas have fallen on deaf ears. 
Congress, which alone has the power to 
grant a complete postponement of debts, 
has made clear its unalterable opposition 
to debt cancellation, postponement or re- 
vision. 

British Note 


Notwithstanding the attitude of Con- 
gress the second British note, delivered to 
our government on December 1, has made 
a profound impression in this country. It 
is a long, forcefully worded document and 
is designed to show, first, that the contin- 
uation of war debt payments will seriously 
retard world recovery, and second, that 
Great Britain, in her present position, 
cannot make her December 15 payment 
without great hardship. The British had 
a particular reason for sending this second 
note. They wanted to reply to the Amer- 
ican note, sent them on November 23, 
stating that “no facts have been placed in 
our possession which could be presented 
to the Congress for favorable considera- 
tion.” The British, therefore, were de- 
termined to present facts—solid, concrete 
reasons which could be placed before the 
American Congress and the American peo- 
ple. The note is not worded in the usual 
language of diplomacy, filled with obscure 
meanings and guarded suggestions. It is 
clear and to the point. It is a complete 
statement of Britain’s attitude toward the 
debt problem. Following is a brief sum- 
mary of the salient features of the British 
note: 

It has been generally recognized that 
war debts and reparations have been one 
of the major causes of the depression and 
that a settlement of these problems must 
take place if the world is to advance to- 
ward recovery. The British point out that 
war debts came into being because of the 
needs of the nations fighting in the war. 
To carry on the war a vast quantity of 
supplies was necessary. A large part of 
these goods had to be obtained from for- 
eign countries and had to be financed 
through loans as no nation had enough 
gold to pay for all its purchases at one 
time. The net result was that one country 
opened a charge account with another. For 
example, France bought from Britain and 
charged her purchases, Britain bought 
from France, Belgium bought from Brit- 
ain and they all bought from the United 
States. In this way, a complicated sys- 
tem of charge accounts was brought into 
existence. After the war, European na- 
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tions awoke to find that they owed huge 
sums of money—payment due for goods 
received during and immediately after the 
war. They owed ten billions of dollars to 
the United States, the largest creditor. 
Britain was owed nearly eight billions and 
France over two billions. 
How to Pay 


Thus the governments of the various 
countries became debtors and creditors. 
The United States and Great Britain were 
large creditors. All the allied nations of 
Europe including Britain who borrowed 
as well as loaned—were heavy debtors. 
Then the question arose as to how these 
debts were to be paid. The debtor na- 
tions did not have gold. The war had 
sapped their resources. They were im- 
poverished. It was recognized that the 
only way in which debts could be paid was 
through the sale of goods abroad. Interna- 
tional payments are made with gold, or its 
equivalent, and if a nation sells more than 
it buys it will be able to pay its debts. 

But during the first few years after the 
war the European nations were not in a 
position to expand their foreign trade to 
the extent which would have permitted 
them to make payments on their debts. 
In the first place, they had to devote their 
every energy to the task of reconstruction, 
and in the second place, they would have 
been hard put to it to find large foreign 
markets for their goods. The United 
States was unwilling to accept goods in 
payment for the debts. Our factories had 
greatly increased their production for war 
purposes and could more than meet the 
demands of American markets. Other na- 
tions could hardly afford to buy, such a 
strain had the war placed upon them. 
Thus, nothing could be done about the 
debts and the problem was allowed to rest 
until 1923, 

In 1923 and the years following, the 
debtor and creditor countries made terms 
with each other providing for the payment 
of debts over a long period of time. At 
the same time the allied powers concluded 
an arrangement with Germany providing 
for the payment of reparations. The al- 
lied powers maintained that reparations 
and debts were two sides of the single 
problem of war costs. It was their inten- 
tion to use the proceeds from reparations 
to pay their war debts. 

Borrowed Money 


The machinery was set in motion. Ger- 
many began to make payments on repara- 
tions. The allied countries began to pay 
on their war debts to the United States. It 
all seemed to work very smoothly. But. 
it may be asked, where did Germany ob- 
tain the gold with which to pay repara- 


tions? She did not have a large export 
trade. She did not have vast supplies of 
gold. She did not have heavy credits 


abroad. She had none of these but still 
she was able to pay reparations. This 
was made possible by the fact that after 
1923 American investors began sending 
their capital abroad in the form of loans 
to foreigners. Much of this went to Ger- 
many. Thus, Germany paid her repara- 
tions with what amounted to borrowed 
money. And the sum of it all was that 
the United States loaned Europe the 
money with which to pay war debts. 
While the British note did not go into 
all this detail it made the situation abun- 
dantly clear. It pointed out that the brief 
period of prosperity lasting from 1923 to 
1929 was “‘illusory and the seeds of future 
trouble had already been sown.” The first 
signs of the approaching storm appeared 
in 1929. American loans could not con- 
tinue indefinitely and besides people in 
this country were finding it more profit- 
able to invest in a dizzily soaring stock 
market. With the slowing down of loans 
to Germany that country began to experi- 
ence trouble in making reparations pay- 
ments, Investors here and abroad began 
to fear for the safety of their money. A 
loss of confidence followed and by the 
middle of 1931 a near panic prevailed. 
Since then, the British state, the world 
has witnessed one shock after another. 
Could these debts have been paid any 
other way than by foreign loans? The 


British note asserts that they could not. 
The United States did not want to accept 
goods and raised its tariff walls. Euro- 
pean nations, in an effort to increase their 
export trade receipts, raised their own tar- 
iffs to hold down imports. They wanted 
to sell more than they bought in order to 
obtain the means of making foreign pay- 
ments. The result was that every coun- 
try wanted to be a selling country and 
none wished to be a buying country. Ob- 
viously such a system could not work. It 
was not possible for Germany to develop 
a large export trade and pay reparations 
from its proceeds. Nor could other coun- 
tries develop such a trade to make their 
debt payments. 


Unnatural Loans 


Moreover, the British note insists, there 
is something fundamentally unsound about 








the British insist, the debts have acted as 
a check to the smooth functioning of the 
economic relations among nations. It is 
their contention that a readjustment of 
the problem must come before there can be 
any genuine recovery from the depression. 
The British note argues that Great Britain 
has long insisted that war debts should be 
abandoned and has since 1922 asserted 
that she would receive no more from her 
debtors than necessary to pay the United 
States. Now, in her note, she calls upon 
the United States to join with her, as the 
two principal creditor countries, in hasten- 
ing world recovery. She recognizes that 
the setting aside of war debts would place 
an additional burden upon the taxpayers 
of this country, but insists that this would 
be compensated for through a revival of 
trade. “It will not profit a creditor coun- 
try,” the note states, “to collect a few mil- 
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10 DOWNING STREET 
The home of the British prime minister in London. 








these war debts. Usually money is bor- 
rowed to produce wealth. It is invested in 
enterprises which grow and develop and 
thus supply the means of repayment. The 
loan is productive. But, it is made clear, 
war loans were not productive. They went 
for destructive purposes, for war which 
consumes but does not produce. They 
were, therefore, unnatural loans and con- 
sequently unnatural methods had to be 
resorted to in order to make payments on 
them. This is what happened from 1923 
until the Hoover moratorium. 

These are the principal reasons which 
lead the British to believe that debt pay- 
ments should cease. Ever since the war 
those obligations have been a thorn in the 
side of the world. They have helped to 
upset and unbalance international trade. 
The United States has actually received 
nothing in payment except what its citi- 
zens loaned to Europe. On every side, 


lion pounds or dollars if it thereby per- 
petuates a world disorder which, reacting 
on itself, involves losses of revenue many 
times greater; and a settlement, however 
generous it may seem, which relieves the 
economic machinery of the world by clear- 
ing up these intergovernmental payments 
would be repaid again and again by the 
contribution which it would make to world 
revival.” 


Britain’s Own Case 


It is for these larger reasons that Brit- 
ain asks the United States to reconsider 
the debt question. The above arguments 
are on behalf of world recovery. More 
particularly, the British feel that their in- 
stallment of $95,550,000 due December 15 
should be postponed pending a reéxamina- 
tion of the problem. They point out the 
tremendous burdens their taxpayers al- 
ready have to bear. They refer to the 


plight of Britain at the present time—a 
situation which has forced her off the gold 
standard, depressed her currency and 
greatly increased the cost of living. They 
remind this country that the British debt 
agreement was among the first concluded 
and that nations which negotiated later 
secured much better terms. The British 
state that the making of the December 15 
payment would constitute a serious drain 
upon their gold resources and that it might 
necessitate the further raising of tariffs in 
order to strengthen their financial position. 


The British believe for these reasons 
that they should be given special consider- 
ation with regard to the December 15 pay- 
ment. They point out that in the years 
which have elapsed since the debt agree- 
ments were concluded their payments have 
constituted 80 per cent of the total Amer- 
ican receipts from the war debts, although 
their share of the debts amounts to on!y 
40 per cent. They have paid into the 
American treasury far more than any 
other country, having already turned in 
the sum of $1,352,000,000. 

Aside from these reasons the British be- 
lieve that the forcing of the December 15 
payments will serve only to aggravate 
present world conditions and may perhaps 
produce a situation such as that which 
prevailed in the early summer of 1931 
when the Hoover moratorium barely saved 
Europe from collapse. Finally, they argue 
that unless debts are adjusted it will be 
necessary to reopen the whole question of 
reparations which was settled at Lausanne 
last summer. The Lausanne agreement 
practically cancelled reparations and was 
hailed as a step toward recovery. But, the 
British say, to their way of thinking there 
is a decided link between reparations and 
war debts, and unless the United States 
readjusts the debts the Lausanne agree- 
ment will not be ratified and world recov- 
ery will receive another setback. 


French Note 


A day after the British note had been 
made public, the French government sent 
its reply to the United States. The French 
note was in the main political in its sig- 
nificance. The note declared that the 
United States had a responsibility in the 
debt matter since it was President Hoover 
who set the ball rolling by his moratorium 
proposal last year. The note also calls at- 
tention to the fact that the statement is- 
sued jointly by Mr. Hoover and M. Pierre 
Laval, former French premier, at the time 
of the latter’s visit to this country, led the 
nations of Europe to believe that the 
United States would adjust war debts if 
they settled the problem of reparations. 
The French argue that they were in effect 
told to solve their own immediate difficul- 
ties first and then America would be will- 
ing to act. Their difficulties were wound up 
at Lausanne and now they expect the 
United States to make good its implied 
promise. 

The two notes were received with great 
interest in this country. Naturally the 
British claim attracted the most attention. 
But it did not seem to convince Congress 
that a postponement of debt payments is 
at this time necessary. Shortly after the 
British note was received, congressional 
leaders asserted that their minds were un- 
changed. Following are a few comments 
which were made: 


SPEAKER GARNER: In my judgment, the 
quicker the world comes to realize that the 
United States expects these countries to pay 
their debts, the better it will be for economics 
throughout the world. 


REPRESENTATIVE RatnEy: (Majority leader 
of the House) Only Congress can grant such 
an extension (postponement) and Congress 
won’t do it. There is nothing for Europe 
to do but pay or default and I think every 
one will pay. 


SENATOR Watson: (Majority leader) I do 
not think that the British note has changed 
the mind of a single senator on the debt 
question. 


Senator Swanson: (Who will be chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee in the 
next Congress) I am opposed to postpone- 
ment or annulment or reduction of the public 
debts due by the foreign governments to the 
United States. 
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Alfred E. Smith 
Changes in N. Y. 


Suggests Drastic 
City Government 


Alfred E. Smith, with his accustomed 
directness, has set forth a complete plan 
to reorganize and revolutionize New York 
City’s government. He presented his 
ideas on December 1 to the Hofstadter 
legislative committee, a committee ap- 
pointed by the New York legislature on 
March 29, 1931, to inquire into the New 
York City administration. Judge Samuel 
Seabury is counsel for the committee. It 
will be remembered that he was the prose- 
cutor at Mayor Walker’s trial. The Hof- 
stadter committee, after spending about 18 
months investigating the Tammany-con- 
trolled city government, now has reached 
the stage of formulating concrete recom- 
mendations to the legislature for a number 
of changes in New York City’s form of 
government. 

It is not known how many of these rec- 
ommendations for changes will be in ac- 
cordance with Mr. Smith’s plan. The atti- 
tude of Judge Seabury, however, was 
summed up in a single line at the end of 
Mr. Smith’s hour and a half presentation 
of his program.—‘“I wouldn’t like to mar 
what the governor has said by asking one 
single question.” 

First of all, Mr. Smith touched upon 
present financial difficulties in the metrop- 
olis. He deplored the fact that the city’s 
credit has about reached rock bottom. He 
placed the blame for this chiefly on the 
city’s “antiquated form of government.” 
It is his opinion that New York is badly 
in need of a new charter. The present one 
is thirty-five years old—too old in Mr. 
Smith’s belief for a world that is constantly 
changing. He believes that the present time 
provides the best opportunity to arouse 
public sentiment in favor of a new charter, 
because people are more willing to make 
changes in a period of hard times such as 
we are now going through than they are in 
years of prosperity. 

The underlying factor of Mr. Smith’s 
proposal is centralization of authority and 
consolidation of bureaus performing similar 
duties. New York is ruled by a borough 
form of government. The city is divided 
into five boroughs—Manhattan, Bronx, 
Brooklyn, Queens and Richmond. Each of 
these boroughs is a miniature government 
in itself. They all are composed of a 
number of bureaus which perform certain 
public duties. Mr. Smith says that by hav- 
ing these bureaus responsible to five differ- 
ent sources rather than to one centralized 
unit, the result has been a duplication of 
services. In other words, he contends that 
there are two or three or four and some- 
times even five bureaus doing the work 


which could be accomplished by one. He 
says: 

We have either got to have one city here 
or five cities. And there is certainly no ex- 
cuse for five cities. There is no reason why 
we should support five superintendents of 
public works, five commissioners of public 
buildings, with all the deputies and different 
staffs that have to go with all these offices. 

After eliminating the borough system 
Mr. Smith would set up a form of gov- 
ernment very similar to that of New 
York’s state government. There would be 
a city legislature with a lower and upper 
house, with the mayor as the chief execu- 
tive officer, assisted by ten “cabinet mem- 
bers” and an assistant mayor elected by 
the people. 

Another feature of Mr. Smith’s plan 
calls for life appointment of all judges, 
instead of choice by election, with the gov- 
ernor naming judges of higher courts and 
the mayor naming magistrates and lower 
court judges. Mr. Smith believes that this 
procedure would eliminate, to a large de- 
gree, politics in the judiciary. 

These are only a few suggestions made 
by Mr. Smith, but the remainder of his 
plan is built around the same idea—uni- 
fication of overlapping services, or in other 
words, not to have the taxpayers pay sev- 
eral people to do a service that can be 
done by a single person. 

Tammany leaders, on the whole, have 
been reticent to comment upon Mr. 
Smith’s plan. It is known, however, that 
they are much opposed to breaking up the 
borough system of government. They fear 
that they will lose a great deal of their 
control by a plan such as Mr. Smith’s for 
there would not be nearly so much patron- 
age to pass around. Furthermore, they 
would not have nearly the power over a 
mayor, whose views did not coincide with 
theirs, as they do now. Acting-mayor Mc- 
Kee was helpless to push through his econ- 
omy bill about a month ago, because of 
Tammany opposition. 





SHORTER WORKWEEK 

A more hostile attitude prevailed among 
the delegates at the recent American Fed- 
eration of Labor convention than is gener- 
ally the case. This organization, which 
started in 1881, has always been recog- 
nized as extremely conservative. So has 
its president, William Green, who has been 
head of this labor group since 1924. But 
Mr. Green displayed a much more bel- 
ligerent spirit at the recent convention 
than he has in the past. 

He delivered a rousing address to the 
delegates in which he said that labor had 
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lost patience with industrial management 
and that his organization demanded Ameri- 
can industry to adopt a shorter workweek. 
He said that labor would have to resort to 
“forceful methods” if this request were not 
granted. By forceful methods he meant 
strikes, picketing and other similar meas- 
ures. The delegates, in response to his 
address, adopted a thirty-hour week slogan 
to cope with machine-made unemployment. 

Mr. Green said that the chief cause for 
unemployment is that we are living in a 
machine age. He gave statistics showing 
how machinery is doing the work which 
was formerly done by hundreds of thou- 
sands of people. He believes that under 
the present system of working hours, there 
can be no relief to a great number of the 
unemployed, because their jobs have been 
taken, not by other people but by ma- 
chines. He is not opposed to scientific 
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THEY WOULD BENEFIT BY THE FIVE-DAY WEEK 


A large crowd of mill hands leaving one of the big textile mills in Massachusetts. 


progress, but he contends that 
if industry applies scientific 
machinery to increase produc- 
tion, industry should also de- 
crease the hours of labor, so 
that all those wishing to work 
could find jobs. Here is what 
the Washington News, a 
Scripps - Howard newspaper, 
says about the convention: 


The usually conservative Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor closed 
its Cincinnati convention with 
a record for progressivism. It 
pledged itself to adequate hun- 
ger relief administered by ex- 
perts, old age pensions, the Davis- 
Kelly bill for a coal commission. 
It will fight against the sales 
tax, child labor, economy that 
jeopardizes free education. It de- 
manded elimination of private 
profit in the manufacture of 
arms to “curb the sinister activ- 
ities of war mongers and patri- 
ots-for-profit.” 


It favored compulsory unem- 
ployment insurance by states 
the reserves to come from the 
earnings of industry. . . . It 
adopted the new  thirty-hour 
week slogan to cope with ma- 
chine-made unemployment. It 
will fight for the thirty-hour 
week for Federal employes. It 
urged national economic plan- 
ning. American labor has rec- 
ognized that fundamental re- 
forms are necessary. 








THOUGHTS AND 
SMILES 




















Good Christians should never avenge in- 
juries. —Cervantes. 
We have got to bring about a condition 
where industrial management will be com- 
pelled to apply the shorter workday and 
workweek universally and simultaneously in 
all industry. —wWilliam Green 
“Tmaginary troubles are worst of all,” said 
Hi Ho, the sage of Chinatown, “since they 
claim our entire attention and leave us ob- 
livious to the hope of real ones.” 
—Washington Star 
Columbia University’s student paper ad- 
vocates that football players be paid. If that 
crusade is successful, some paper ought to 
come out in favor of paying the Chicago 
teachers. —Altoona Mirror 
Scientists are still trying to measure the 
speed of light, but all we can say is that 
light travels mighty fast through the cellar 
meter. —Dayton Datty NEws 





The Republicans cherish no illusions as to 
the possibility that any great number of 
Democrats will flunk out of the Electoral 
College. —New York Heratp-TrIBUNE 





But here’s a cheerful little earful. Manu- 
iacturers of mechanical toys are enjoying a 
good season, despite general conditions, so 
little Willie again stands an excellent chance 
this Christmas of sitting around and watch- 
ing papa have a good time. 

—Philadelphia INQUIRER 





Scientists tell us that there are now 300 
trillion stars visible to the telescope. In or- 
der that the ordinary mind may grasp the 
figure, it might be said this is equivalent to 
300,000 Federal deficits. 

—Baltimore Sun 

Governor Roosevelt can balance the budget 
by requiring all applicants for Cabinet jobs 
to put up a $1 entrance fee. 

—Washington Post 

The sad fact is that nearly all students 
enter college and not a few leave college 
without having mastered the art of reading. 

—Prof. Leal A. Hadley 





PRONUNCIATIONS: Pierre Laval (pe- 
air’ la-val’/—a as in altitude), Yosuke Mat- 
suoka (yo-soo’kee mat’soo-a’ka—o as in go, 
first a as in hat, last a as in final). 
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The Story of the Week 


VERY important development of the 
A week was the publication of the re- 
port of the Committee on the Costs of 
Medical Care, a committee headed by Sec- 
retary of the Interior Wilbur, which had 
been working on the problem of health 
costs for several years. It is significant 
that this committee recommends such a 
radical departure from the _ traditional 
American practice as the socialization of 
medical care. 

This report deals with a vital problem. 
It makes an appeal for security of the in- 
dividual and of the family. The need for 
security is the greatest need in the country 
today. If each person could be sure of the 
opportunity to work, if he could somehow 
be insured against the financial risks inci- 
dent to illness and to accidents, and if the 
could somehow be insured against depend- 
ency in old age, many of the terrors and 
anxieties of life would vanish. Men and 
women could feel relatively secure. They 
would be free from complete absorption 
with the scramble for material gain. They 
could safely think of something-other than 
the making and saving of money. There 
could be more composure in life and the 
higher ideals might be pursued without the 
danger that is now likely to attend the 
neglect of material accumulation. 

It is because this report of a responsible 
committee calls for public attention to one 
of these problems of security which touches 
each individual and each family so closely 
that it deserves to rank in importance 
above the assembling of Congress and the 
other events of the day. 


ow 


HE final session of the Seventy-second 

Congress met Monday, December 5. 
It must be remembered, however, that this 
is not the Congress which was elected last 
montu. The members who assembled in 
Washington December 5 were elected in 
November, 1930. The members who were 
elected in November, 1932, will not assume 
office until the fourth of next March, and 
unless Congress is called in special session 
they will not meet until December, 1933. 


The peculiar constitutional provision 
that makes a thing of that sort possible 
will probably be changed within a few 
months. It seems a foregone conclusion 
that the twentieth amendment to the Con- 
stitution will be ratified by the required 
number of states while the state legisla- 
tures are in session this winter. ‘Lame 
duck” Congresses will then be a thing of 
the past. A Congress elected in November 
will assume office and meet in a session of 
Congress the following January. 


on 


S SOON as it assembled, the House 
A of Representatives took action on the 
resolution providing for the repeal of the 
eighteenth amendment. By a special rule 
enacted by a two-thirds vote, the resolution 
was taken up immediately, debate on it 
was limited to forty minutes and a vote 
was taken. This resolution called for a 
straight repeal of the eighteenth amend- 
ment. There were no qualifications. or 
modifications. It called simply for taking 
prohibition out of the Constitution. Two 
hundred seventy-two members voted in 
favor of the resolution, and 144 voted 
against it. The advocates of repeal thus 
lost by six votes, for it requires a two- 
thirds vote of both houses of Congress to 
submit a constitutional amendment to the 
states for ratification. 

The Democrats were overwhelmingly for 
repeal, 168 being for repeal and 44 being 
against it. The Republicans divided very 
evenly, there being 103 members of that 
party for repeal and 100 against. One 
member of the Farmer-Labor party voted 
for repeal. Since the Congress which takes 
office in March will be Democratic by al- 
most three to one, it seems safe to assume 
that the repeal resolution will be passed as 
soon as that Congress gets to work. It is 
presumed that a special session of the new 
Congress may be called to take up repeal 
if the present session of Congress does not 
submit the amendment to the states. 

While a resolution submitting an amend- 
ment repealing the eighteenth amendment 
requires a two-thirds vote, a bill legalizing 

beer requires merely a majority. 











Now that repeal is temporarily 

out of the way, an effort will be 

made to push a beer bill through 

the House before Christmas. 
a) 


RDINARILY the short ses- 
O sion of Congress (the ses- 
sion which meets three months 
before the terms of the members 
expire) is concerned mainly with 
the appropriation bill. Funds must 
be authorized for the carrying on 
of the work of the different de- 
partments and the different ac- 
tivities of the government. This 
is enough to keep Congress busy 
for three months, but this year 
the work is unusually heavy. The 
problem of appropriating money 
has become more difficult because 
of the serious question as to 
where the money is to come from. 

There was a great deal of talk 
last summer about balancing the 
budget. The president and lead- 








"TWAS THE MONTH BEFORE CHRISTMAS 
—Brown in N. Y. HERALD-TRIBUNE 


ers in Congress said that the 
budget must be balanced—that 
arrangements must be made for 


the collecting of as much money 
as must be spent. This idea was 
not universally accepted. There 
were some people—and in their 
number were prominent econo- 
mists—who argued that the 
budget should not be balanced. 
They said that in times of stress 
such as the present the govern- 
ment should use its credit to bor- 
row money and should then use 
the borrowed money to keep its 
operations up and thus furnish 
increased employment. But these 
were minority voices. The pre- 
vailing notion was that the budget 
must be balanced, and finally an- 
nouncement was made that the 
budget had been balanced. We 
know now that it was not bal- 
anced. The revenues provided by 
the laws enacted last summer are 
not as great as the expenditures. 














The deficit continues to mount. 

What shall be done about it? 
Both President Hoover and 

President-elect Roosevelt stand 





WHAT'S THE ANSWER? 


—Talburt in Washington News 








for the balancing of the budget. 

Will this be accomplished by cutting down 
expenses, by increasing taxes, or both? If 
expenses are to be cut, what governmental 
activities will be decreased? Will the de- 
partments of the government curtail their 
forces? Will the appropriations for the 
army or navy be decreased? Will it be 
possible to find useless bureaus which can 
be eliminated, or bureaus or departments 
which can be combined with resulting effi- 
ciency? Or, will the amount paid to the 
veterans of the World War be cut down? 
No suggestion is being made to the effect 
that men who were injured in the war, or 
who contracted illness as a result of their 
service, should have their allowances cut, 
but $450,000,000 a year is being paid as 
benefits to men who served in the war, 
came back sound, and later contracted dis- 
abilities for which the war service was not 
responsible. An organized attempt is under 
way to lop off that $450,000,000. This 
would be a very great saving, and it ap- 
pears to be about the only place that a 
great saving could be made. So far neither 
party has given any evidence that it in- 
tends to eliminate this expenditure for the 
veterans. 


If taxes are to be increased, what 
changes in the tax rates shall be introduced? 
Will Congress authorize the sales tax, a tax 
collected on the sale of nearly all kinds of 
commodities? In most cases the consumers 
of goods would pay this tax. It would be a 
relatively small tax and the friends of the 
measure argue, as they argued when it was 
before Congress last spring, that the tax 
could easily be collected, that it would not 
bear very heavily upon anyone, that the 
burden would be very widely distributed, 
and that it would raise a great deal of 
money. The argument against the sales 
tax is that it bears more heavily upon poor 
people than upon wealthy ones. People 
with small incomes spend nearly all that 
they get on commodities and they would 
be taxed on nearly everything that they 
spend. People with large incomes, on the 
other hand, spend only a small part for 
commodities. The rest is invested or saved 
in some way and it would avoid a tax such 
as the sales tax. Friends of the tax reply 
that it is advocated now only as an emer- 
gency measure, and a counter reply to that 
argument is that once it is inaugurated it 
may become permanent—that it would be 
easier to continue a tax of that kind once 
it had been introduced, than to inaugurate 
it from the beginning. 


on 


DIFFICULT problem presented it- 

self to the governmental authorities 
when 3,000 hunger marchers converged on 
the national capital the day before the 
meeting of Congress. These marchers had 
come in several detachments from different 
parts of the country. They called for vari- 
ous forms of relief, one of their demands 
being that the government give fifty dollars 
to each unemployed person. Some of the 
marchers were Communists, and others 
were simply unemployed men and women 


who wished to make some kind of protest 
against their situation. 


At first the marchers were allowed to en- 
camp on the outskirts of the city but were 
prevented from proceeding further by 
armed guards. Later, they were given 
permission to march through the city, 
which they did. Their coming did not at- 
tract a great deal of attention in the capi- 
tal. Few residents of the city gave much 
thought to them. But thoughtful citizens 
expressed some concern over the tendency 
of discontented elements to march to the 
capital. 


oN 


WOMAN’S organization which at- 
A taches to itself the term “patriot” pro- 
tested against the admission to the United 
States of Albert Einstein, who is coming to 
take up his work in the new scientific re- 
search school at Princeton. The reason 
given was that Einstein is a Communist 
and a pacifist. When the German scientist 
appeared before an American consular 
official for the visa permitting him to come 
to the United States he was submitted to 
questioning about his beliefs and the or- 
ganizations to which he belonged. Finally, 
he became angered at what he considered 
the inquisition, and he went away, saying 
that he would answer no more questions, 
but they could give him the visa or not, 
as they saw fit. The visa was then issued. 


It seems strange that people should be 
nervous about admitting the world’s great- 
est scientist to America because of the 
economic or political views he may hold. 
It happens that he is not a Communist, 
and after all, are we in such danger from 
radicalism in this country that we must 
keep the greatest scientist of the century 
out? The election last month occurred at 
a time when millions of people were actu- 
ally suffering, and yet of the 39,000,000 
votes cast, the Communist candidate re- 
ceived only about 70,000 votes. Even the 
Socialist candidate, relatively conservative 
as he is, received only about 810,000 votes, 
less than Eugene V. Debs received in 1920. 
The Socialist-Labor candidate had but 21,- 
000 votes and the Farmer-Labor candidate 
6,500. Apparently some of our “patriots” 
are seeing shadows. 


As for the charge that Professor Ein- 
stein is a pacifist, the question may be 
asked, what is a pacifist? Nearly all those 
who call themselves pacifists would fight 
for their country if it were actually in- 
vaded. They would fight for it in self- 
defense. And our government by signing 
the Paris Pact has declared that it will 
never go to war except in self-defense. So 
it appears that those who will fight only 
in self-defense have now become the real 
patriots, the real defenders of their coun- 
try’s ideals, whereas those who think that 
the country should resort to war to carry 
out its national policies are advocating a 
course by which a treaty solemnly entered 
into by our government should be re- 
garded as “a scrap of paper.”—W. E. M. 
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We read old books for their excellence, but new ones to share in the 
mental life of our time.-—SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 
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With the thought that our readers may 
have more than the usual amount of time 
to devote to books during the Christmas 
season and that they may regard a good 
book as a suitable Christmas gift, we are 
listing a number of the more important 
literary contributions which have been 
made during recent weeks. The list covers 
a fairly wide range. 

Fiction 

THE FOUNTAIN, by Charles Morgan 
(Knopf, $2.50). Certainly one of the best 
novels of the year. Psychological, and by 
no means light reading. 

LOADS OF LOVE, by Anne Parrish 
(Harpers. $2.50). Lively and particularly 
interesting. 

MARY’S NECK, by Booth Tarkington 
(Doubleday, Doran. $2.50). A summer 
resort story; fairly light. 

THE SHELTERED LIFE, by Ellen 
Glasgow (Doubleday, Doran. $2.50). A 
study of fading southern aristocracy. 

INVITATION .TO THE WALTZ, by 
Rosamond Lehmann (Holt. $2.00). A few 
days in a young girl’s life; excellent. 

PETER ASHLEY, by Dubose Heywood 
(Farrar & Rinehart, $2.50). Charleston, 
South Carolina; Civil War time. Por- 
trays high ideals. 

FLOWERING WILDERNESS, by John 
Galsworthy (Scribner. $2.50). Middle 
class life in England. 

SONS, by Pearl S. Buck (John Day, 
$2.50). Life in China. 

PEKING PICNIC, by Anne Bridge 
(Little, Brown, $2.50). A story of a mo- 
mentous week-end and its far-reaching ef- 
fects upon the lives of a group of sophis- 
ticated people connected with the legations 
at Peking. 


Mystery 
MUTINY ON THE BOUNTY, by 
Charles Nordhoff and J. N. Hall (Little, 
Brown, $2.50). Historical novel of the 
South Seas. Full of adventure. 





An illustration from “Mutiny on the Bounty,” 
by Charles Nordhoff and J. N. Hall 
(Little, Brown), 








SAFE CUSTODY, by Dornford Yates 
(Minton, Balch, $2.00). An exciting ad- 
venture connected with an old castle. 

THE BEST AMERICAN MYSTERY 
STORIES OF THE YEAR, edited by 
Carolyn Wells (John Day, $2.50). An 
especially good collection which in general 
avoids horror. 

THE DUTCH SHOE MYSTERY, by 
Ellery Queen (Stokes, $2.00). An out- 
standing detective story of hospital life. 

MONEY MUSK, by Ben Ames Williams 
(Dutton, $2.00). One of the best. 


Science and Adventure 


TOLD AT THE EXPLORERS’ CLUB, 
by F. A. Blossoms (Albert and Charles 
Boni, $3.50). Noted explorers tell of their 
most thrilling experiences. 

TO THE ENDS OF THE WORLD 
AND BACK, by J. W. McSpadden 
(Thomas Y. Crowell, $3.00). Adventure 
by explorers in China and elsewhere. 





THE ROMANCE OF TRANSPORT, 
by Ellison Hawks (Thomas Y. Crowell, 
$3.00). The story is carried from the 
canoe and the oxcart to the airplane. 

THE INSECT MENACE, by L. O. 
Howard (Century, $3.50). An interesting 
and scientific account of man’s war with 
insects. 

IN MY ZOO, by Paul Eipper (Viking 
Press, $2.50). Interesting animal descrip- 
tions and sketches. 

THRILLS OF A NATURALIST’S 
QUEST, by Raymond Ditmars (Macmil- 
lan, $3.50). A thriller, mostly about 
snakes. 

Biography 

A GOODLY HERITAGE, by Mary 
Ellen Chase (Holt, $3.00). Life in New 
England a generation ago. 

EARTH HORIZON, by Mary Austin 
(Houghton Mifflin, $4.00). An autobiog- 
raphy of a noted writer. 

MEN AGAINST DEATH, by Paul de 
Kruif (Harcourt, Brace, $3.50). A col- 
lection of lives of men of science and med- 
icine. 

HARVESTERS, by Phillips Russell 
(Brentano’s, $3.50). The lives of a num- 
ber of great characters in history who have 
made contributions to progress. 

DRAWN FROM LIFE, by S. J. Woolf 
(McGraw-Hill, $5.00). A beautiful book 
containing sketches of many Americans 
and Europeans prominent today in all 
walks of life. The sketches are drawn by 
the author, who also gives his impression 
of the characters. 

MINUTE BIOGRAPHIES, by Nisen- 
sen and Parker (Grosset and Dunlap, 
$1.00). Very short sketches with pictures 
of a great number of men and women im- 
portant in the history of the world. 

HITLER, by Emil Lengyel (Dial, $3.00). 
A particularly interesting story of the life 
of this prominent German. 

LEE OF VIRGINIA, by William E. 
Brooks (Bobbs-Merrill, $3.50). A straight- 
forward account of the life of a great 
American. 

PETER THE GREAT, by Alexei Tol- 
stoy (Covici Friede, $3.00). Very inter- 
esting biography of fictionized form. 

GROVER CLEVELAND, by Allan 
Nevins (Dodd, Mead, $5.00). One of the 
best of the year in both form and sub- 
stance. 

TWILIGHT OF ROYALTY, by Alex- 
ander, Grand Duke of Russia (Ray Long 
and Richard R. Smith, $3.00). Portraits 
of European royalty today. 

BEVERIDGE AND THE PROGRES- 
SIVE ERA, by Claude G. Bowers (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., $5.00). A history of Amer- 
ican politics from 1894 until 1924. 

MARY LINCOLN, WIFE AND 
WIDOW, by Carl Sandburg (Harcourt 
Brace, $3.00). A biography of the wife 
of Abraham Lincoln, with letters and doc- 
uments included. 

MOZART, by Marcia Davenport (Scrib- 
ner’s, $3.50). An excellent biography of 
that famous Austrian composer. 


Foreign Peoples 


ROUNDABOUT EUROPE, by Anne 
Merriman Peck (Harpers, $2.50). A good 
running picture of a number of coun- 
tries of Southern Europe. 

THE DISCOVERY OF EUROPE, by 
Paul Cohen-Portheim (Dutton, $3.00). A 
critical analysis of the character and con- 
tributions of the different European peo- 
ples. For mature readers. 

VAN LOON’S GEOGRAPHY, by Hen- 
drik Willem van Loon (Simon and Schus- 
ter, $3.75). 

NOT TO BE REPEATED, Anonymous 
(Ray Long and Richard R. Smith, $3.00). 
Personal sketches of leading Europeans. 

YOUNG GERMANY, by Anne Merri- 
man Peck (McBride, $2.50). The youth 
movement in Germany. 

ENGLAND MUDDLES THROUGH, 
by Harold E. Scarborough (Macmillan, 











An illustration in “From Here to Yender,” by Marion Nicholl Rawson. 
(E 


P. Dutton & Co.) 








$1.75). 
problems. 

LAUGHING LAD, by Helen Coale 
Crew (Century, $1.75). A story of life 
in France. 

FOOTLOOSE IN THE _ BRITISH 
ISLES, by Harry E. Franck (Century, 
$3.50). Observations on everyday life 
in England. 

MADE IN RUSSIA, by W. C. White 
(Knopf, $2.00). 

KATRINKA, by Helen Eggleston Has- 
kell (Dutton, $2.00). 

KATRINKA GROWS UP, by Helen 
Eggleston Haskell (Dutton, $2.00). The 
last three books are excellent pictures of 
Russian life for young people. 

RED RUSSIA, by Theodore Seibert 
(Century, $3.00). 

DAWN IN RUSSIA, by Waldo Frank 
(Scribner, $2.25). 

THESE RUSSIANS, by W. C. White 
(Scribner, $3.00). These three books are 
among the best descriptions suitable for 
serious students of life and institutions 
of Russia today. 

PICTURE MAP GEOGRAPHY OF 
THE WORLD, by Quinn and Johst 
(Stokes, $2.50). Extremely valuable col- 
lection of maps showing in what sections 
each country’s industries are located. 


An analysis of British life and 


The Economic Crisis 


WAR DEBTS AND WORLD PROS- 
PERITY, by Harold G. Moulton and Leo 
Pasvolsky (Century, $3.00). The best 
book which has appeared on this impor- 
tant problem. 

INTERPRETATIONS, by Walter Lipp- 
mann (Macmillan, $2.50). A collection 
of Lippmann editorials. 

RECOVERY— THE SECOND EF- 
FORT, by Sir Arthur Salter (Century, 
$3.00). Probably the best single volume 
on the depression. 

THE WORLD ECONOMIC CRISIS 
AND THE WAY OF ESCAPE, a sympo- 
sium by a number of European economists 
(Century, $1.75). 

THE CRISIS OF CAPITALISM IN 
AMERICA, by M. J. Bonn (John 
Day, $2.50). A German econ- 


and Richard R. Smith, $1.50). The views 
of many well-known men and women. 

FODDER, by Jennie Small Owen (Ek- 
dall and McCarty, Emporia, Kansas. 
$1.10). Realistic and beautiful prose 
sketches portraying farm life as it used 
to be. 

POEMS FOR ENJOYMENT, edited by 
Elias Lieberman (Macmillan, $3.00). An 
exceptionally fine collection of enjoyable 
verse. 


History 


THE WORLD WE LIVE IN, by Ger- 
trude Hartman (Macmillan, $5.00). A 
very interesting and especially beautifully 
illustrated story of world history, empha- 
sizing the achievements of man. 

THESE UNITED STATES AND HOW 
THEY CAME TO BE, by Gertrude Hart- 
man (Macmillan. $5.00). The same type 
of history of the United States. 

THE RISE OF THE UNION, by James 
Truslow Adams (Scribner, $3.50). Volume 
one of a two-volume set, THE MARCH 
OF DEMOCRACY. Interesting and val- 
uable. 

OUR TIMES—1909-1914, by Mark 
Sullivan (Scribner, $3.75). The fourth 
volume of Mark Sullivan’s OUR TIMES. 

ONLY YESTERDAY, by Frederick L. 
Allen (Harper, $3.00). A very readable 
history of the nineteen twenties. 

FROM HERE TO YENDER, by Mar- 
ion Nicholl Rawson (Dutton, $3.75). Life 
and customs in colonial New England. 











Book Department 

Readers of THE AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER may secure any book they 
may wish to buy by sending the re- 
tail price (price listed by the pub- 
lisher) to the Book Department, 
Civic Education Service, 744 Jack- 
son Place, Washington, D. C. The 
book will be sent immediately with- 
out additional charge for postage. 
This department will send lists of 
books with prices on any subject 
upon request. 


























omist’s view of the situation in 
America. 

A PRACTICAL PROGRAM 
FOR AMERICA, edited by 
Henry Hazlitt (Harcourt, Brace, 
$1.00). A collection of studies of 
present-day problems. 

AMERICA FACES THE FU- 
TURE, edited by Charles A. 
Beard (Houghton Mifflin, $3.00). 

A PLANNED SOCIETY, by 
George Soule (Macmillan, $2.50). 

A NEW DEAL, by Stuart 
Chase (Macmillan, $2.00). The 
last three are books on economic 
planning as the way out. 


Inspiration and Poetry 

WHAT WE LIVE BY, by 
Abbé Ernest Dimnet (Simon and 
Schuster, $2.50). A sane philos- 
ophy of life. 

DISCOVERING THE GEN- 
IUS WITHIN YOU, by Stan- 
wood Cobb (John Day, $2.50). 
Points the way to personal effi- 
ciency. 

ON THE MEANING OF 
LIFE, by Will Durant (Ray Long 











An illustration from ‘In My Zoo,” by Paul Eipper 
(Viking). 
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SUB-COMMITTEE of the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the United 
States Senate is conducting hearings on 


the St. Lawrence Waterway Treaty—a 

treaty which has_ been 

Water signed by _ representatives 

. of the United States and 
Transportation 


the Canadian governments 
and which describes the 
terms under which a 
waterway for ocean-going ships may be 
constructed through the St. Lawrence 
route from the ocean to the Great Lakes. 
This treaty, to be effective, must be rati- 
fied by the Canadian Parliament and the 
Senate of the United States. The Foreign 
Relations Committee is conducting the hear- 
ings so as to bring together the evidence 
upon which the action of the Senate niay 
be based. This effort to open up a water 
route from the Atlantic through the St. 
Lawrence and the Great Lakes to the 
central part of the United States consti- 
tutes the last chapter in a long record of 
water transportation in this country. 


in America 


Commerce of a primitive nature has, of 
course, been carried on along the rivers 
from the days when the Indians traveled 
up and down these rivers in their rude 
crafts. Trails and roads were made in 
colonial days from the settlements along 
the Atlantic to the headwaters of the riv- 
ers which flowed into the country beyond 
the Alleghenies. But a new chapter in 
river navigation was opened with the in- 
vention of the steamboat. 

It was in 1807 that the Claremont 
made her historic trip from New York 
City to Albany. She traveled at the rate 
of only about five miles an hour, but 
improvements were soon made, and by 
1816 the steamboat was enjoying a con- 
siderable use as a commercial carrier. In 
that year and the next the Washington, 
which was built at Wheeling, made two 
trips from Louisville to New Orleans and 
back. From 1820 to 1850 the main part 
of the nation’s commerce was carried on 
the waterways—the rivers and canals. 

In 1817 it would have taken a river 
boat twenty-five days to go 
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By David S. Muzzey and Walter E. Myer 


the fact that this river traffic was tying 
the Northwest and the South together. 
If it had continued as the chief means 

of transporting goods, the 


Significance country west of the Alle- 
of Erie ghenies would have faced 

to the west and south, and 
Canal 


those two sections would 
probably have been united 
in economic interest, in cultural traits and 
in political policy. 

But the trend 
checked by 
American 


in that direction was 
one of the great events in 
history, the building of the 
Erie Canal. New York was being isolated 
by the river traffic. Philadelphia and 
Baltimore had river and road connections 
with Pittsburgh. Pennsylvania and south- 
western New York were connected with 
the upper waters of the Ohio. New York 
was left out. So the idea was conceived 
of building a canal which would connect 
the Lakes with the Hudson river—a river 
which flowed southward to New York. 
Largely as a result of the leadership of 
Governor DeWitt Clinton, of New York, 
work was started on this canal in 1817 
and it was ready for use two years later. 
Its length was 363 miles. It was little 
more than a big ditch, being but twenty- 
eight feet wide at the bottom, and it was 
but four feet deep. It was operated by 
a number of locks. Together with a branch 
line connecting with Lake Champlain, it 
cost a little over $10,000,000, an amount 
which was paid back many times over by 
tolls which were charged on traffic. This 
canal was a success almost from the first, 
and the result of it was that the North- 
west turned its face eastward again and 
began to ship its goods through Lake 
Erie to the Atlantic. 

Canals were built along the Susque- 
hanna and the Potomac so as to bring 
Philadelphia and Baltimore closer to the 
West. And canals were also built in the 
western states of Ohio, Indiana and IIli- 
nois. These canals connected rivers flow- 


‘roads, 


ing into the Lakes with the southward 
flowing rivers which found their way into 
the Ohio. Some of these canals were 
built by the states, and in certain cases 
federal assistance was obtained. Congress 
granted alternate sections of land along 
the routes of some of the canals, the idea 
being that if a part of this public land 
was given to the states for the purpose 
of building the canals, the land retained 
by the government would be rendered 
more valuable because of the construction 
of the canals, and so the government 
could sell the land it had retained at an 
advanced price and not lose money by 
the operation. 


When the era of canal building was at 
its height there came upon the field a 
competitor destined to change the charac- 

ter of national commer- 


Coming cial operations. This com- 
ott petitor was the railroad. 
Railroads The work was started on 


the Baltimore and Ohio 

road in 1828, and it was 

not long before the roads 
were carrying goods faster and cheaper 
than the boats, and without the limita- 
tions as to location which the river traffic 
suffered. Edward C. Kirkland says in 
his “History of American Economic Life,” 
that the high-water mark of the Missis- 
sippi River traffic was reached in 1859 to 
1860. Then came the Civil War, and 
after it was over the river did not re- 
establish its supremacy. This great avenue 
of traffic dwindled in importance, as did 
the other rivers and the canals. First, 
passenger traffic was diverted by the rail- 
then smaller, more valuable and 
more perishable articles of freight, and 
finally, even cotton and grain were sent 
to market by railway rather than by boat. 
In 1850 the commerce at St. Louis was 
wholly a river trade, “and in 1905 the 
total receipts in shipments by rail were 
more than 100 times those by river.” 
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During the last twenty years or so, 
and especially since the World War, there 
has been a revival of interest in river 
transportation. Even before the war, 
there had been a strong movement, led 
by President Theodore Roosevelt, for 
the development of inland waterways 
and a commission to further that develop- 
ment was established. The building of 
the Panama Canal turned much traffic 
which had been going across the country 
on the railroads back to a water route. 
And then came a demand for the deepen- 
ing of the St. Lawrence waterway so as 
to allow ocean-going vessels to proceed 
from the Atlantic to the Lake ports. 


This brings us to one of the transpor- 
tation problems of our own time. The 
demand for a St. Lawrence Waterway 
has been pushed vigorously 
by western shippers. It is 
said that the traffic actu- 
ally carried by the water- 
way will move at lower 
rates than the prevailing 
railroad rates. These reductions in freight 
rates will apply alike to import and ex- 
port traffic and to shipments of manufac- 
tured goods as well as agricultural pred- 
ucts. It is contended by those favoring 
the project that the opening of the water- 
way will reduce the cost of shipping grain 
by amounts ranging for the most part 
from seven to twelve cents a bushel and 
thus save that much for the American 
farmer on every bushel exported. Esti- 
mates of the yearly aggregate benefit to 
grain producers vary from $240,000,000 
to $366,000,000. To quote from the re- 
port of the St. Lawrence Commission of 
the United States, “the values in a single 
year to the farmers alone would equal the 
capital cost of the waterway.” 

There is opposition to the canal from 
New York because of fears that com- 
merce will be diverted to other channels 
and there is further opposition by those 
who hold that the benefits from the canal 
would not pay for the cost to the gov- 
ernment, that it would divert traffic from 
the railroads, that it is un- 
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from New Orleans to Louis- |i 
ville. But in 1844 one of them 
made the trip from St. Louis 
to New Orleans, a course of 
1300 miles, in less than four 
days. In 1819, the fare from 
New Orleans to Louisville was 
$125, but by 1850 one could 
go from New Orleans to 
Pittsburgh for $40 in a cabin, 
or $10 on the deck. Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, Louisville, 
and St. Louis became thriv- 
ing cities as a result of the 
river trade. And New Orleans 
became a metropolitan center, 
being ranked with London, 
Liverpool and New York 
among the greatest of the 
world’s commercial cities. 
From the upper Mississippi 
and Ohio valleys such prod- 
ucts as flour, beef, bacon and 
hams, corn, lard, oats, pork, 
peltries, whiskey, apples and 
potatoes, were sent down the 
rivers to New Orleans and 
these products were joined 
farther to the south by to- 
bacco and cotton. Coffee, 
sugar, molasses and machin- 
ery were sent up the river, 
though the amount of outgo- 
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ing traffic far exceeded the 
incoming. 


Of historical significance is 








—Photo by Ewing Galloway 


ONE OF THE EARLIEST WATERWAY DEVELOPMENTS 


Erie Canal. 


Governor Dewitt Clinton of New York pouring water from Lake Erie into the Hudson River at the opening of the 
(From a painting by C. Y. Turner in the Dewitt Clinton High School, New York.) 


economic and unfair for the 
government to collect money 
from the taxpayers to build 
a system of transportation 
to compete with the rail- 
road system, while at the 
same time placing a_ limit 
upon the rates which the rail- 
ways may charge. A study 
of this subject which was 
made by the Institute of 
Economics came to the con- 
clusion that if additional 
transportation facilities are 
ultimately needed, there could 
be built three double-track 
freight railways from Chicago 
to Boston for the same price 
and their maximum tonnage 
capacity would be ten times 
that of the waterway. The 
cost of the railways would, 
moreover, include the cars 
and locomotives, while that 
of the waterway does not in- 
clude the ships. 


The question as to whether 
the treaty providing for the 
construction of this waterway 
by the United States and 
Canada should be ratified is 
now going on in Canada and 
the United States. Whether 
waterway traffic, beneficial in 
the past, can be profitably re- 
stored is a question. 
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German Cabinet Crisis Ends 


When Schleicher 


Is Appointed New Chancellor by Hindenburg 


General Kurt von Schleicher has been 
appointed the new chancellor of Germany 
by President von Hindenburg. In addi- 
tion he retains his portfolio as minister 
of defense and is the commissioner of 
Prussia. These three positions make him 
the most powerful individual in the history 
of the German Republic. 


President von Hindenburg appointed von 
Schleicher to the chancellorship after a 
cabinet crisis which lasted for 16 days. 
During this time the president conferred 
with all the important party leaders in an 
effort to form a cabinet that would have 
the support of the 
Reichstag or at least 
have a larger measure 
of approval than did 
the von Papen cabi- 
net. It appears that 
he has done just this 
and no more. Adolf 
Hitler, head of the 
most powerful party 
in the Reichstag, has 
already announced 
that his party is defi- 
nitely opposed to von 
Schleicher and that 
the new chancellor need not expect any 
cooperation from the Hitlerites. 


If the von Schleicher cabinet does not 
receive the support of the Reichstag, it is 
expected that President von Hindenburg 
will dissolve this body again and have the 
new chancellor and his cabinet rule by 
governmental decree. Von Schleicher has 
stated, however, that he will make every 
effort to win ‘over the hostile Reichstag 
through reconciliation and persuasion. 
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The new chancellor is no novice at poli- 
tics. He has been a maker and breaker 
of cabinets behind the scenes. As perma- 
nent under-secretary in the ministry of 
defense, the general has had a finger in 
every political pie for the last half-dozen 
years. He is credited with having engi- 
neered Dr. Briining’s call to the chancel- 
lorship and his subsequent fall, and with 
having launched Colonel von Papen on his 
career as chancellor. He was generally 
recognized as the real force behind the von 
Papen government, so it is expected that 
he will carry out the policies inaugurated 
by von Papen. 

Although the new chancellor has played 
the role of a hermit in German politics, 
he has none of the hermit’s characteristics. 


He is a jovial officer, although stern in 
duty, a well-known figure in society, a man 
who is seen at the most important social 
and public gatherings. He is tall and has 
a military bearing, and has a short, stumpy 
mustache. 

He has made very few changes in von 
Papen’s cabinet. He retained Baron Con- 
stantin von Neurath as foreign minister, 
and this is taken in European capitals to 
mean that Germany’s foreign policy will 
continue along the same lines as it did un- 
der the von Papen régime. 





RAY LYMAN WILBUR 


Ray Lyman Wilbur was a conspicuous 
figure on the front pages of nearly all 
newspapers a few days ago, as chairman 
of a committee which recommends the 
socialization of medical services in this 
country. (See page one.) Mr. Wilbur 
has devoted the greater part of his life 
to the study and teaching of medicine and 
also to actual public service in this con- 
nection. 

It is interesting to 
compare Mr. Wilbur’s 
course of life to that 
of President Hoover’s. 
They were both born 
in Iowa—Hoover in 
1874 and Wilbur 
in 1875. They at- 
tended Stanford Uni- 
versity at the same 
time, but Hoover 
graduated one year 
earlier—1895. Their 
lives branched off at 
this point. Hoover, of course, developed 
into a famous engineer whose projects 
carried him into many distant lands. 
Wilbur, on the other hand, took up the 
study of medicine, obtaining his medical 
degree at Cooper Medical College, San 
Francisco, and then continued his medical 
studies in London, Frankfurt, and Munich. 
In 1909 he became professor of medicine 
at Stanford University. He held this po- 
sition until 1916, when he was appointed 
president of the-university. Then during 
the war Hoover and Wilbur worked to- 
gether in Washington, Hoover as food 
administrator and Wilbur as chief of the 
conservation division, a branch of the 
food administration bureau. Since the war 
Wilbur has associated himself with a num- 
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ber of international commissions studying 
health, child welfare, illiteracy and race 
problems. 

In 1923 he was elected president of the 
American Medical Association, a position 
which he held for two years. Then, of 
course, Hoover and Wilbur were brought 
together again when the latter entered the 
Cabinet of President Hoover. Mr. Wilbur 
has indicated that he will return to Stan- 
ford University when his post as secretary 
of the interior is taken by some one who 
is yet to be named by President-elect 
Roosevelt. When Mr. Wilbur came to 
Washington and took his place in the Cab- 
inet he was granted leave of absence from 
Stanford University 





YOSUKE MATSUOKA 

We have heard a great deal of late about 
Yosuke Matsuoka, Japanese delegate to 
the League of Nations. He has become 
internationally prominent for his masterful 
treatises defending his country’s Manchu- 
rian policy. His recently acquired reputa- 
tion in Geneva as a man of considerable, 
if not unusual, ability, is not due to the 
fact that his country has a stronger case 
than does China, for 
this is not true. 
League opinion, to a 
large degree, is mani- 
fested in the Lytton 
report, which places 
most of the blame 
squarely on the 
shoulders of Japan. 
So it must be some- 
thing else that wins 
the utmost respect 
for Mr. Matsuoka by 
all those who hear his 
addresses or come 
into contact with him. 

It is the man himself. He has a dy- 
namic personality. He is an excellent ora- 
tor, unsurpassed at rebuttal. He speaks 
in smooth, clear English, an achievement 
which he acquired in this country, when he 
attended the Oregon State University. His 
storehouse of information astounds even 
the League diplomats, who are not so 
easily impressed, as they are constantly in 
the midst of intellectual giants. 

One of the reasons that Mr. Matsuoka 
is so well equipped to argue the case of his 
country is that he was vice-president of 
the Japanese-owned South Manchurian 
Railway for a number of years. It was 
more than a railroad executive post which 
he held. His position ranked in importance 
next to the portfolios of the foreign and 
finance ministers in Japan. 
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Treasury Post Expected 
To Be Offered Sen. Glass 


Is Co-Author of the Owen-Glass 
Bill Establishing Federal 
Reserve System 








Those close to President-elect Roosevelt 
say that Senator Carter Glass of Virginia 
is almost certain to be offered the cabinet 
post of secretary of the treasury in the 
new administration. If so, Mr. Roosevelt 
will be appointing a man who is very fa- 
miliar with the duties of this office. Not 
only did he serve as secretary of the treas- 
ury under Woodrow Wilson, but through- 
out his public career 
he has been recog- 
nized as an excellent 
authority on financial 


problems. 
He was born at 
Lynchburg, Virginia, 


on January 4, 1858. 
He attended public 
and private schools 
at Lynchburg, went 
to Lafayette College, 
the University of © Martin 
North Carolina and 
Washington and Lee 
University. During his college years he be- 
came interested in the printing trade and 
spent his first eight years after graduation 
in the production department of a news- 
paper. He then took over two Lynchburg 
newspapers and he has been in the pub- 
lishing business since that time. 

In 1902 he was elected to the House of 
Representatives and he held this seat until 
1918. As chairman of the House com- 
mittee on banking and currency he pushed 
through the Owen-Glass bill in 1912, which 
provided for the institution of the Federal 
Reserve system. He resigned from Con- 
gress in 1918 to become secretary of the 
treasury under Woodrow Wilson. 





CARTER GLASS 





While at Warm Springs, Georgia, Presi- 
dent-elect Roosevelt selected his White 
House secretarial staff. In addition to 
Colonel Louis Howe (see AMERICAN ObB- 
SERVER, December 7, page 7), Stephen T. 
Early and Marvin McIntyre were chosen 
to handle the new administration’s pub- 
licity work. Mr. Early was a former As- 
sociated Press reporter, and Mr. McIntyre, 
also a former newspaper reporter, has 
been a Roosevelt campaign secretary since 
June. 








THE MONTHLY TEST 
This test covers the issues of THe AMERICAN OBSERVER for November 16, 23, 30 and December 7. 


Below you will find the names of fifteen persons who have been mentioned in 


The American Observer during the past four weeks. 
list of descriptions, fifteen of which fit one or another of the names. 
is to fit the appropriate description to each name. 


In the opposite column is a 
The problem 
For instance, if LaFollette is an 


American labor leader, your answer to the first question is (Q). 


Treaty (4) a pact of non-aggression between Germany and France (5) signature by all the 


powers of the London Naval Treaty. 


19. The Council of the League of Nations has referred the Sino-Japanese conflict to (1) 
the World Court (2) the Assembly (3) a board of arbitration (4) the Lytton Commission 


(5) a Commission of Neutrals. 


20. As a concession to the German demand for arms equality Great Britain would allow 





1. La Follette (Q) American labor leader. 

2. Astor (Y) American representative in the disarmament negotiations. 

3. Hitler (Z) Republican senator from Wisconsin who supported Roosevelt. 

4. House (F) French minister of war. 

5. Stalin (K) professor who is often called “the dean of American medicine.” 

6. Young (H) British economist who is visiting America. 

7. Davis (G) Japanese delegate at the Council of the League of Nations. 

8. Smoot (W) first woman to have been elected to the British House of Com- 
mons. 

9. de Valera (M) close friend and adviser to Wilson. 

10. Green (I) woman who may be given a cabinet post. 

11. Salter (T) head of the Communist party in Russia. 

12. Rainey (O) leader of the National Socialists in Germany. 

13. Howe (S) head of the Irish Free State. 


14. Matsuoka 
15. Paul-Boncour 


(L) cabinet possibility under Roosevelt. 
(R) Democratic floor leader who may be next speaker of the House. 
(X) Republican senator who was defeated in the November election. 


(J) political secretary and close friend of Governor Roosevelt. 


In the case of each of the following fifteen questions, make up your mind which 
phrase, if used to complete the sentence, would make it a true statement of fact; 
then write on your answer sheet the number preceding that phrase. For instance, 
if, in question 16, the true statement is: “The nickname ‘lame duck’ is applied to 
the Congress now in session because it must adjourn on March 4,” the answer to 
the question is (1). 


16. The nickname “lame duck” is applied to the Congress now in session because (1) it 
must adjourn on March 4 (2) it has many new and inexperienced members (3) it has little 
Power (4) many of its members were defeated in the November election (5) it is evenly 
divided between Republicans and Democrats. 

17. In favor of the cancellation of war debts, it may be argued that such action would 
(1) increase our imports (2) reduce taxes (3) restore the gold standard in France (4) fulfill 
a legal obligation (5) recover European markets for the United States. 


18. As one means of obtaining greater security the French disarmament plan calls for (1) 
the total disarmament of Germany (2) a consultative pact (3) strengthening of the Versailles 


her to (1) build submarines (2) reorganize her army without increasing its size (3) increase 
the total tonnage of her ships (4) fortify her frontiers (5) increase her armaments to equal 
those of France. 

21. As an exception to the rule that all bills may originate in either house, the House of 
Representatives must originate bills concerning (1) revenue (2) appropriations (3) interstate 
commerce (4) military affairs (5) public lands. 

22. The United States has refused to grant the request of debtor nations to (1) consider 
debt revision (2) postpone the December payments (3) permit payment in their own cur- 
rency (4) reduce interest rates (5) make additional loans. 

23. The proposal to establish an international army under the control of the League of 
Nations comes from (1) England (2) Russia (3) Japan (4) France (5) Germany. 

24. History shows that in the United States the stepping stone to the presidency is most 
often the (1) vice-presidency (2) speakership of the House of Representatives (3) governor- 
ship of a state (4) cabinet position (5) Senate membership. 

25. As a result of the latest German elections (1) the National Socialist party showed a 
decline (2) Briining was restored to power (3) Hindenburg was defeated (4) the Communists 
control the Reichstag (5) the deadlock in the Reichstag was broken. 

26. The voting power in Russia is limited to (1) the aristocracy (2) men (3) those with 
certain educational qualifications (4) professional and industrial groups (5) members of the 
Communist party. 

27. One reason for the overwhelming Democratic victory is to be found in the (1) Re- 
publican opposition to dry law modification (2) Democratic stand for free trade (3) split in 
the Republican party (4) opposition of business interests to the Republicans (5) greater 
amount of campaign money spent by the Democrats. 

28. A plan calling for a one-third reduction in armaments has been proposed at the dis- 
armament conference by (1) England (2) United States (3) Russia (4) France (5) Italy. 

29. Gandhi’s “fast unto death” brought about an agreement on the problem of (1) Indian 
taxation (2) the relation of India to Great Britain (3) the conflict between Hindus and Mos- 
lems (4) representation in the British Parliament (5) the “Untouchables” in the Indian 
Congress. 

30. The United States Supreme Court set aside the decision of the Alabama court in the 
Scottsboro case because (1) evidence indicated that the accused boys had not committed the 
crime (2) evidence, while damaging, was insufficient to justify conviction (3) the case should 
have been tried first in a federal rather than a state court (4) the case had not been con- 
ducted by the Alabama court in accordance with “due process of law” (5) the accused boys 
had been discriminated against because they were colored. 
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Socialization of Medical Practice 
Recommended by Wilbur Committee 


(Concluded from page 1, column 1) 


all the families. Nor is it the same every 
year. If a family knew that its medical 
bill would be $100 every year, it might 
make provision for it. But there are years 
when nothing, or very little, is required. 
No provision is made for future illness. 
When disease unexpectedly overtakes a 
member of the family, the cost is not $30 
or $100 but mounts to several hundred or 
several thousand dollars. The family re- 
ceives a crushing blow. 


Present Problem 

Cases of this type are common occur- 
rences. This very day one person in every 
ten families of the country is ill. A mem- 
ber in one of every thirty-five families is 
today confined in a hospital. A bed or 
room in a hospital costs from three to nine 
dollars a day, depending of course upon 
the type of room engaged. The illness 
may be of such a nature as to require the 
services of private nurses night and day. 
Hospital expenses alone may thus run as 
high as $25 or $30 a day, without consid- 
ering the doctor bills and special attention 
necessary. To the family of large income, 
such a condition is bearable. But disease 
does not choose its victims among the 
wealthy. It often casts its spell upon 
members of the low-income group. The 
result is financial disaster. 

Now, according to the committee’s re- 
port, the principal difficulty seems to lie 
in the manner in which medical care and 
services are distributed. The people need 
and should have more service and atten- 
tion than they are now receiving. This is 
particularly true of the families of small 
means, which make up the bulk of the 
population. They are the consumers and 
make up the market for medical services. 
On the other side are the producers—the 
1,084,000 doctors, dentists, optometrists, 
nurses, hospital employees, pharmacists 
and others who are prepared to take care 
of the health needs of the nation. Many 
of these are idle; others are working only 
part time; still others are not receiving 
adequate compensation for their time and 
services. In 1929, one-third of all private 
physicians had net incomes of less than 
$2,500. “Hospital beds are empty,” states 
the committee, “and much of the physi- 
cian’s, dentist’s and nurse’s time is idle 
while many persons suffer and many die 
for lack of medical care.” 

The present system of medical practice, 
therefore, works to the satisfaction of nei- 


ther the producers nor the consumers. The 
situation in the field of medicine is anal- 
ogous to that prevailing in other branches 
of our economic life. Warehouses are glut- 
ted with all sorts of manufactured goods 
which people cannot buy, however great 
may be their desire or need for those 
products. They cannot afford to pay. 
Millions go hungry for bread and meat 
and other farm products while farmers 
are unable to sell their crops. A deep 
chasm separates producers and consumers 
of medical services in much the same way. 


Medical Centers 

What the Committee on the Costs of 
Medical Care has sought to do is to find 
a means of bridging the gap which sepa- 
rates the consumer of medical services 
from the producer. It has brought for- 
ward a program which, it believes, will do 
much to remove the chasm. Its recom- 
mendations are, many of them, revolu- 
tionary in nature. They envisage a com- 
plete transformation in the medical prac- 
tices known in this country. 

The main point ofthe entire program 
is the establishment of “community medi- 
cal centers” in different parts of the coun- 
try. Every city with a population of 15,- 
000 or more should have at least one of 
these centers, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee. They should be built around a 
general hospital and should contain, in ad- 
dition, a special department for patients 
not requiring hospital treatment, a phar- 
macy, suitable offices for doctors and den- 
tists and a home for nurses. All modern 
equipment, such as X-ray machines and 
special laboratory apparatus, should be 
supplied. The center should furnish all 
types of medical service. Doctors should 
be available for private calls and nurses 
should go out on home cases. Patients 
requiring the attention of specialists 
should be taken care of at the center, thus 
eliminating the necessity of making visits 
from one section of the city to another 
in order to consult different specialists. 

Such centers, to be successful, would re- 
quire the codperation of most of the doc- 
tors of a given city. Most of them would 
give up their private practices and become 
attached to the medical center. As to pay- 
ment of the personnel, the committee 
makes several suggestions. The doctors 
could be paid on a salary basis, each one 
receiving compensation according to his 
ability and experience. Or, the receipts 
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“Human life in the United States is being wasted as recklessly, as surely, in times of peace 


as in times of war.” 


Report of the Committee on the Costs of Medical Care. 








might be divided among the members of 
the center. The position of the general 
physician, or family doctor, would be 
highly respected and adequately compen- 
sated. He would be the first to consult 
with patients and diagnose their cases. If 
necessary, he would recommend them to 
one or more of the institution’s specialists. 
The personal relationship between doctor 
and patient would be preserved by allow- 
ing all patients to select their own physi- 
cians. 
Meet All Needs 

If these centers were set up in all cities 
with a population of 15,000 or more, be- 
tween 50 and 60 per cent of the popula- 
tion would have access to them. In the 
smaller towns and rural regions the com- 
mittee recommends that branches and 
medical stations be set up. These would 
not be so fully equipped as the centers, 
but they would have as many facilities as 
possible to care for the ailing. There 


_ should be at least a small hospital at the 


branches or stations. 

The committee has suggested that these 
centers be built up around hospitals al- 
ready existing. In this way, much initial 
expense would be avoided and the plan 
could be put into effect more quickly. The 
foundation is already laid because a large 
majority of the physicians are now asso- 
ciated, in one way or another, with hos- 

pitals. 
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The widespread development of community clinics is a feature of the program proposed by the 


Committee on the Costs of Medical Care. 


The advantages of group 
practice are obvious. By com- 
bining their efforts, physicians 
could cut down their ex- 
penses. They would not have 
to duplicate expensive equip- 
ment. They could profit from 
consultations among each 
other, always keeping abreast 
of the latest developments in 
medical science. 


Group Payment 


The committee has devoted 
a great deal of attention to 
the question of making pay- 
ment for services rendered un- 
der the proposed group prac- 
tice system. It does not make 
any detailed proposals but 
does lay down certain funda- 
mental principles which, it be- 
lieves, should be observed by 
communities in setting up the 
centers. The methods of pay- 
ment proposed are insurance 
or taxation, or a combination 
of both. If the insurance 
plan were adopted, families 
would contribute a fixed sum 
every week or month. They 
would thus have health insur- 
ance and when any member 
required treatment, either 
preventive or curative, he 





could go to the center and receive the 
services without further expense. There 
are many communities, however, where 
the inhabitants have such small incomes 
that they could not afford the weekly or 
monthly payments. In those cases, the 
funds should be raised by taxation, state 
or local, and supplemented by federal tax- 
ation if necessary. In many instances a 
combination of the two methods would 
have to be used, the people contributing 
according to their ability and the govern- 
ment making up the deficiency. 


The committee believes that a group 
payment plan could be worked out so as 
to give adequate treatment at a per capita 
cost of from $20 to $40 a year. It would 
overcome what has long been recognized 
as the greatest difficulty of the present 
system—the unequal distribution of costs. 
No family would find itself suddenly con- 
fronted with expenses of several hundreds 
of dollars resulting from unexpected ill- 
ness. The committee insists that this prin- 
ciple be recognized by communities in 
meeting the problem of medical care, 
whatever details they may work out to 
meet sectional needs. 

Socialized medical practices exist in 
most of the European nations today. The 
medical needs of most of the people in 
Europe are now taken care of by health 
insurance of one form or another. Instead 
of paying for an individual illness, the 
people make a definite contribution each 
year and are then entitled to receive treat- 
ment as needed. These European sys- 
tems have been highly successful and have 
met with general approval. Members of 
the committee who investigated them de- 
clared that “there is practically no impor- 
tant opposition to the principle of health 
insurance in any country where it now 
exists.” 

It is not expected that this program will 
be generally endorsed. Already the report 
of the medical costs committee has met 
opposition. Thirteen of the forty-eight 
members of the committee did not agree 
with the report. They submitted a mi- 
nority report which upholds the principle 
of individual practice and denounces the 
majority’s suggestion for socialization. 
The American Medical Association has 
taken a similar position and is working 
against the recommendations of the ma- 
jority report. 

The suggested “community medical cen- 
ters” and group payment plans are the fea- 
tures of the committee’s report which have 
come under the heaviest fire. The minor- 
ity report holds that “the profession of 
medicine is a personal service and cannot 
adopt mass production methods without 
changing its character.” It voices the fur- 
ther belief that “continuous personal rela- 
tionship of physician and patient would be 
difficult if not impossible under such con- 
ditions.” 





